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BUDA-PESTH. 
The situation of Buda-Pesth, the capital 


of Hungary, is very peculiar. The lofty 
cliffs of Buda, crested with batteries, frown 
sternly down upon the wide-spreading 
streets, squares, and promenades of Pesth, 
built upon « perfect level, while the Danube, 
fifteen hundred feet broad and twenty- 
seven deep flows between them, rolling 
tlong her ceaseless velume of sea-green, 
transparent waters, the daughters of the 
glaciers many hundred miles distant, while 
more than three hundred miles yet remain 
before she terminates her turbulent course 
in the heaving bosom of the Black Sea.— 
Buda is a far more ancient city than her 
fushionable sister of Pesth. Men in olden 
‘mes all over the world, built for safety 
long before looking to ornament, and the 
seep scarped cliffs of Buda, a natural for- 
tess in themselves, were inhabited by 
thousands for hundreds of years, while the 
opposite site of Pesth continued to be a 
sandy, solitary shore. The suspension- 
ridge which unites the two cities is a very 
temarkable monument of enterprise and 
skill. It is the greatest work of the kind 
not only in Hungary but in the whole 
world. It is one thousand two hundred 
and twenty-seven feet in length, and forty 
in breadth. Itis built of iron, and is sup- 
ported by two immense stone piers, seventy 
feet in height.—[ Pictorial Scrap Book. 











Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—15. 


The Fortress of Konigstein. 

A growing weakness of the eyes has 
driven me from books, and so I have come 
‘o spend a week among the fastnesses of 
the Saxon Switzerland. I can, of course, 
ia this letter tell you but little of what I 
‘seeing, but will devote it to little be- 

one object, the fortress of Konigstein. 
tein is at once a rock and a for- 





seven hundred feet. Once a green plateau 
crowned it; then in the early part of the 
middle ages, a monastery was established 
there, the building of which still exists ; 
later, the fortress of Konigstein has been 
built, and of it may be said what I do not 
think can be said of any other European 
citadel—that it has never been taken. Na- 
ture and art have combined to render it in- 
vincible. 

The task of describing a fortress like 
Konigstein, is altogether too formidable to 
be attempted on a single sheet. A single 
fort like Warren or Independence in Bos- 
ton harbor, is a thing of some complexity ; 
but when one has to do with a citadel, in 
comparison with which the strength of our 
fortifications sinks into insignificance ; 
which has resisted successfully the energy 
and skill of Napoleon; which is so exten- 
sive as to include natural forests and acres 
of tilled land; which it takes half an hour 
to walk around on the outer wall, the 
reader will readily see that without a plate 
a description cannot be attempted. 

There was one thing in the fortress of 
Konigstein which pleased us, and which 
pleases everyone. It is that extraordinary 
well which was forty years in building, and 
which will always furnish a supply of wa- 
ter, independent of the length of a siege. 
This well is six hundred and sixty-three 
feet deep; six hundred to the water, 
the remaining sixty-three the water’s 
depth. As you look down, the sight 
cannot penetrate far, and nothing meets 
the eye but the deepest darkness. One of 
our party, a man who stood two days ago 
on the verge of a precipice six hundred 
feet high, and looked down without trem- 
bling at the waters of the Elbe flowing at 
the base, confessed that what the view from 
the Bastei could not accomplish, the sight 
of that deep, dark well at Konigstein had 
done. A-soldier poured a jar of water into 
it. At first you could hear it hissing as it 
cleaved the air, then all was still ; we held 
our breath—all was still—until at length, 
it_see like moments, the sullen roar, 


Yess. The rock rises abruptly from the | long and low, came up to tell us that the 
valley of the Elbe, to a height of about | waters had mingled. A frame containing 





four strong lights was lowered. We 
thought that the carbonic acid would ex- 
tinguish the flame, but it did not, and at 
the bottom, when the loosened line showed 
that the frame had struck the water, the 
lights could still be seen, though the glim- 
mer of the water was lost. This well is 
over twelve feet in diameter. The water 
is considerably warmer than that which is 
found nearer the surface, a fact which some 
of the lads who read the Youth’s Compan- 
ion may be able to explain. 

Some of the customs in this rude part of 
Germany are very singular. The expres- 
sions used in salutations and partings are 
so. At Berlin, people~are more chary of 
their words; when you meet there, it is 
“ Guten Tag’’—good day ; when you leave 
there, it is the French “adieu.” Occasi- 
onally you hear when leaving their stores, 
a rumble of words, which no knowledge of 
German will enable you to interpret, and 
which to the uninitiated, has the sound of 
“*feh Monsieur,” but which in Dresden ex- 
pands into “‘Ich empfehle mich,”—I re- 
commend myself. Inthe mountains the 
expression acquires new length, “‘ 1 recom- 
mend myself to you—and attains its acme 
when the landlord of some village Gasthaus 
rolls out the voluminous, “Ich habe die 
Ebre, mich ihnen zer empfehlen,”—I have 
the honor to recommend myself to you.— 
How curt the French “ adieu,” and our 
** good bye” seem in comparison with this. 

In the most retired places other expres- 
sions are still more singular. Such as this : 
Two friends meet, and the one who speaks 
first, instead of asking ‘“‘ how do you do?” 
says, “* Gelobt sei, Jesus Christus” —Jesus 
Christ be praised—and the other answers, 
‘In ewigkeit, amen,” to all eternity, amen. 
This a fact well known to all who travel in 
the secluded villages of Germany; I men- 
tion it solely on account of its singularity. 

Some of the titles applied to ladies, and 
gentlemen also to a degree, in the cities, 
seem ludicrous, until their novelty passes 
away, and exposes their inconvenience.— 
Murray, in his guide book, has a few good 
instances. They are quoted from Russell’s 
Travels. 


‘* All over Germany, many a wife insists 
on taking the title of her husband, with a 
feminine termination. There is Madam 
General-ess, Madam Privy Councillor-ess, 
Madam Day-Book-keeper-ess, and a hun- 
dred others.” Murry adds: “ These titles 
sometimes extend to an almost unpro- 
nouncable length; only think, for instance, 
of addressing a lady as Frau-Oberconsis- 
torialdirectorium, (Mrs. Directress of the 
Upper Consistory Court.)” 

But the beer drinking! Two days ago 
I was on the summit of the Bastei! Two 
feet from where I stood, a perpendicular 
descent of six hundred feet to the waters of 
the Elbe, on every side the most glorious 
prospect that I ever saw in my life, that 
from the Grand Monadnock in New Hamp- 
shire, alone excepted. And yet on that 
spot, where any one would think that food 
and drink at least might have been forgot- 
ten, was a company of a hundred Germans 
or more, sitting at small tables, drinking 
beer! I hardly doubt that in Germany, 
more beer is drunk in the course of a year 
than pure water. At all concerts it is 
found ; itis the staple beverage at the 
depots; the poor people in the cities, who 
earn from a dollar to two dollars a week, 
must have their beer; at the house of the 
first surgeon in Germany, a friend has told 
me, beer, as well as wine and coffee, finds 
its place at the table, and is not less used. 

Cousin WILLIAM. 








Narrative. 
RALPH AND HIS CHICKENS. 


* Can you get meachicken, father ?’ said 
Ralph Williams one morning, running into 
the house, and clapping his hands. ‘ Dear 
father, may I have a chicken ?” 

‘A chicken, my son!’ said his father ; 
‘ what put such a notion into your head? 
Have’nt you had your breakfast ?” 

*O yes, father,’ replied Ralph, ‘ I’ve had 
my breakfast; but it was not a cooked 
chicken that I meant. I want a real live 
chicken. Lizzie wants one too,’ 

* Yes, yes,’ chimed in Lizzie, who had 
now come in; ‘do get us a chicken.’ 

* Why, what in the world has set you 
going to raise chickens?’ returned Mr. 
Williams. 

*O,’ said Ralph, * we saw some nice ones 
at cousin Henry’s, yesterday. He says 
they are all his own, and they lay ever so 
many eggs.’ 

‘ But your cousin Henry has some one 
to,take care of them, Isuppose. His fath- 
er keeps a hired man.’ 

* Yes, I know that; but that don’t make 
any difference,’ said Ralph, ‘ for Henry has 
to do it all himself. He made the agree- 
ment with his father. And he says if you 
will get me some he will come and help me 
make a coop for them.’ 

‘Do you know how much it takes to 
keep a lot of fowls ?’ said Mr. Williams. 

* I suppose it does cost considerable,’ re- 
plied Ralph, hesitatingly. ‘ But you know 
how much we throw away about the house 
that might help to feed something.’ 

‘I am glad you think of such things, my 
son,’ added his father. ‘Who is at the 
head of your class in school >’ 

‘I am, father.’ 

‘I thought I heard you say so last night. 
Would not a parcel of fowls take away 
your attention from your books ?” 

‘No; I don’t think they would.’ 

* Well,” replied Mr. Williams, ‘ Iwill 
lend you money enough to buy a pair of 
fowls, for which you must give me your 
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ment, if she likes, with you. You may 
use the barn, and you may have anything 
about the house that the hens will eat, and 
that is likely to be wasted, free of charge. 
You must take care of your flock during 
your leisure, and not trespass upon your 
school hours, or neglect your books. I 
shall insist upon these conditions. Do you 
agree to them ?’ 

*O, yes, father!’ said the delighted boy. 

‘Very well ; you may now go to school, 
and to-night I will bring you the chickens 
you are so anxious about. To-morrow af- 
ternoon your cousin may help you build a 
house for them.’ 

Ralph and his sister, after thanking their 
father for his kindness, set out with happy 
hearts to school. It was now early spring. 
The snow still lay piled in heaps under the 
fences and trees; but the warm and steady 
sunshine was fast wasting it away. After 
school the children gave the barn a tho- 
rough examination, stimulated by an inte- 
rest which they never felt before. They 
fixed an old barrel for a nest, putting soft 
hay into it, with as much care as though it 
was their own bed. 

When the coach stopped before their 
door that night, upon the return of their 
father from town, a box containing a nice 
pair of fowls was lifted down and placed in 
the yard. Ralph ran at once for the ham- 
mer, to knock off the slats from the box, 
and set the prisoners tree. To be sure 
they did not feel much at home. The 
cock strutted round, shaking his big bushy 
tail, as savage as he could be; while the 
hen looked shy and suspicious (as hens ge- 
nerally do,) cackled her thanks at being 
liberated, and began to walk away. A 
good supper, which the attentive Lizzie had 
prepared, soon put the whole party upon 
amicable terms. Peace was declared ; and 
the new-comers took up their abode in the 
barn. 

‘ Now, my son,’ said Mr. Williams, after 
supper, ‘ we will have this matter all fixed 
correctly, and then there will be no mis- 
understanding. The fowls are yours.’ 

‘And mine,’ suggested Lizzie. 

* What, are you going shares with Ralph? 
Well, all right; only we must have what 
people call a joint note. Bring a pen and 
ink, Lizzie.’ 

The writing materials were produced, 
and a note was drawn, which Ralph and 
his sister signed. It ran as follows: 

“8150. W.——, March 13th, 1852. 

“One year after date, we jointly and 
severally promise to pay Nathan Williams, 
or order, one dollar and fifty cents, for 
value received. Ratpu WILiiaMs. 

Lizzim L. WILLiaAMs. 

* Now, my children, let me see how faith- 
ful you can be in the management of your 
stock. They will pay youin exact propor- 
tion as you take care of them; remember 
that. If you neglect them, or shut them 
up, expecting that they will take care of 
themselves, I am afraid your speculation 
will not amount to much. 

But if you should prove good masters, 
and exercise constant care over your fowls, 
they will bring it back to you with interest. 
I will buy anything which they may pro- 
duce, at a fair market price, of which you 
must keep a correct account. Your cousin 
will give you some good advice about the 
matter, and I will advise yon from time to 
time about what needs to be done. But I 
want you to remember that the speculation 
is entirely your own, and let us see what 
you will make of it.” The next day, which 
was Saturday, their cousin Henry came 
over in the afternoon, and the children 
went busily to work to build a house for 
the new-comers. Henry said that it was 
necessary to have a yard for them on the 
south side of the barn, where they could 
wallow in the dirt. This they constructed 
of slats; and from this an entrance was 
made into one corner of the barn, where a 
roosting-place was prepared. By the time 
the sun went down, everything was ready, 
and the fowls were put into their new abode. 

After supper, Henry told Ralph how to 
manage. He said he must keep clean, 

fresh water constantly at hand for his flock, 
and give them some corn every day, with a 
variety of other food, such as they would 
eat. He, must also have a shallow box of 
ashes near them, where they could wallow; 
give them oyster-shells, pounded fine, oc- 
casionally, and weeds and other green 
things from the garden, when they could 
behad. Ralph promised to attend to the 
instructions of his cousin in all respects, 





and so the children separated for the night. 
The next day but one, on his return from 


had been an * awful cackling” in his hen- 
coop during the forenoon. Ralph sprang 
like a deer for the barn, returning present- 
ly with the tidings that there was an egg 
in the nest. On his father’s return from 
town at night, he had to go down and see 
it. Ralph offered to sell it at once, but 
Mr. Williams told him he had better let it 
be, and let the hen sit and increase the 
size of his flock. 

‘Yes; but, father,’ said Ralph, ‘she 
don’t want to sit.’ 

* Well, you wait,’ said his father, ‘ and, 
above all things, keep away from her nest, 
and don’t touch or disturb her. Do not 
even look into the nest. She will sit with- 
out your assistance, when she gets ready, 
only don’t go near her.’ 

I will not tire my readers by relating 
how carefully and how constantly the chil- 
dren took care of their fowls; how their 
eyes sparkled with joy to see, after some 
weeks, a brood of fourteen young chickens 
running about, all their own; or how the 
young ones flourished under the care and 
attention of their little master and mistress. 
At first Mr. Williams said that he feared 
that Ralph and Lizzie would get tired of 
taking so much trouble for them ; or, as 
he expressed it, ‘it would get to be an old 
story.” But he was greatly mistaken.— 
Ralph never relaxed his attention a bit.— 
With the increase of his cares, he redoub- 
led his exertions. True, he had a good 
copy to follow, in cousin Henry, who was 
quite an adept at raising fowls, and who 
came down almost every day to see Ralph, 
and to ascertain how he got along. At 
such times he would suggest any improve- 
ment he thought of; and Ralph, always 
ready to take advice from those older than 
himself, profited greatly by his kindness. 


Let us now skip over the events of se- 
veral months, and come to the profits of 
Ralph’s venture ; for, after all, that is the 
main thing to look at. I shall say nothing 
about the pleasure the children experienced 
in the business. I shall not mention the 
benefit derived by them in devoting their 
spare time to something useful, learning to 
depend upon themselves, and to assume 
the cares of business, in a small way, even 
in their youth,—a benefit which, I trust, 
parents, at any rate, will appreciate, with- 
out any promptings of mine,—but come at 
once to the dollars and cents. 

A whole year passed by, when, one 
evening after supper, Ralph told his father 
that his note was due the next day, and he 
wanted to have it paid. 

* Well done, my son,’ said Mr. Williams; 
I am glad to find that you have not forgot- 
ten it. But you are entitled to “ three 
days’ grace,” you know.’ 

* No matter about that,’ replied Ralph ; 
‘the note says one year. The year is out 
to-morrow, and | should like to settle up.’ 

* Very well. I am glad to have you look 
after your promises, no matter how close- 
ly. I trust you will never give a note, 
even to me, which you do not feel certain 
you can pay whenit is due. PRomPpTNEss 
and PUNCTUALITY will give a person a 
good name anywhere. Now sit down and 
let me see your bill against me.’ 

‘Here it is, father, all ready. Lizzie 
keeps the books, and she says it is right.’ 

* What's this I see? A bill against me 
amounting to seventeen dollars and eleven 
cents, as I am alive! Why, isn’t there 
some mistake ?’ 

*No; mother has counted the eggs her- 
self, and she says itis all right. We have 
let you have five hundred and seventeen 
eggs, besides nine chickens in December. 
We o:-e you for four bushels of corn, which 
you have let us have.’ 

‘And so I am—let us see—twelve dol- 
lars and once cent in your debt; that is, 
charging you ninety cents a bushel for the 
corn. Well, here is your note, and the 
balance in money, which you can do as 
you like with.’ 

* Oh, we wish you to keep the money 
until we want it,’ said both the children. 

* Very well,’ replied Mr. Williams; ‘I 
will do so, and pay you interest. And so 
you have made twelve dollars in one year 
on your chickens.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ralph ; and we have seven- 
teen nice fowls left on hand from both 
broods. That’s more gain.’ 





‘Nice fowls they certainly are,’ returned 
his father, ‘and they do you and your sis- 


school, Rulph’s mother told him that there | 
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ter much credit. But, my son, you havr 
forgotten the most valuable part of you 
profits. You have learned to be faithful 
and industrious ; and you have persevered 
in well-doing where others older than your- 
selves would have failed. This is worth 
more to you, believe me, than all your 
fowls, ten times over. Continue in that 
habit as long as you live, my children, and 
I shall never regret buying you “a chick- 
en.” "—mn. [Christian Register. 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


TOBACCO. 


To Mr. Willis, and the readers of the 
Companion.—Concluding that you like to 
hear from your aged patrons sometimes, as 
well as from the youthful ones, and be- 
lieving also, that you will cheerfully admit 
to your columns any fact going to show 
the power of principle over appetite, I 
thought I would relate one incident, in my 
own experience, touching a bad habit that 
I once indulgedin to a considerable extent, 
and which was no other than the very ob- 
jectionable and injurious practice of chew- 
ing tobacco, and that for the period of 
about thirty-five years ; but over four years 
ago I was enabled to leave it off. I have 
not tasted it in all that time, but I candid- 
ly confess that it was very hard to forbear 
for the first year or more, and even now, 
occasionally, (as it has many, many times, ) 
the idea comes to me in dreams that I have 
returned to it again, causing great distress 
till I awake and find, to my great joy, that 
I am yet a free man! I can now say with 
confidence, to any one who is bound with 
its fetters, and who may take courage from 
my experience to break away from them, 
that a great end is worth a great exertion. 

But what can be said to those who will 
not admit the habit to be injurious? I 
can only say that they deceive themselves, 
as I did; for the advantages to be derived 
from a discontinuance of the practice is 
soon perceptible in an improved state of 
health, and of mental and physical powers. 

Young readers, will you please to ex- 
amine the foregoing remarks, and consider 
them well? Dear boys, I charge you not 
to touch tobacco in any form. Do not be 
so impolite, or so disrespectful, to the 
other sex, nor such an enemy to yourselves, 
even if I omit to urge a higher motive.— 
But it is very certain that no one can im- 
mitate the Savior in all things who con- 
tinues in such an improper indulgence. 

Dear girls, you can intreat your brothers, 
relatives, and friends to avoid its use.— 
Give it no countenance whatever! In many 
cases you can prevent what otherwise may 
never be cured. 

In the hope that I may yet hear of some 
good resulting in consequence of this con- 
fession, believe me your friend, 

Feb. 29, 1856. Near Sixty. 


SUFFERINGS OF WAR. 
‘From the London Morning Star, March 18,56. 


It was stated by Mr. Aucustus Srar- 
ForD, M. P., at the Stamford meeting, 
that ‘* it was told him by a French officer, 
and it had been confirmed indirectly by 
many persons who had opportunities of 
ascertaining the same statistics, that the 
French had lost, between July, 1854, and 
July 1855, slain in battle, left dead on the 
field, 12,000; died afterwards of wounds 
received in battle, 7,000; sent home with 
loss of limb, or broken in constitution, 
25,000; died of disease, chiefly diarahea, 
cholera, and dysentery, 60,000; total loss 
about 105,000, exclusive of all who had 
been killed or died during the last seven 
months.” Continuing the estimate of kil- 
led and wounded to the present time, and 
recollecting that after July of last year, 
the most bloody encounters in the trenches 
took place, causing for several weeks a loss 
of 400 every twenty-four hours, which was 
terminated by the crowning slaughter of 
the Malakoff, and the simultaneous unsuc- 
cessful assaults upon other parts of the for- 
tress, and recollecting that during the last 
winter, and up to the present time, the 
French army has been suffering from ty- 
phus fever, and other malignant diseases 
to such an extent that we are credibly in- 
formed their hospitals contain from 25,000 
to 30,000 patients; bearing these facts in 
view, we may safely add 65,000 to Mr. 























of killed, wounded, and sick of the French 
army to the present time up to 176,009! 
If to these we add 50,000 English ang 
Sardinians put hors de combat, and take 
into account the losses of the two armies 
of the Turks—that of the Danube almost 
melting away in the sieges, battles, ang 
still more deadly malaria and privations ty 
which it was incessantly exposed, and that 
of Asia being literally destroyed ; and not 
forgetting the many thousands of Egyptians 
and Turks who perished from disease anj 
neglect in the Crimea, making a total loss 
of Mahommedan troops of probably more 
than 150,000,—if to these losses of the 
Allies, amounting to a total of 370,000, we 
add 400,000 for the losses of the Russians 
(and we believe in both cases we are under 
the mark,) it will give a grand total of 
seven hundred and seventy thousand human 
beings who have lost life, limb, or health 
in this two years’ war! 


Cost or War.—The celebrated bank. 
ing houses of the Rothschilds loaned dur. 
ing the past year, to England, Turkey, 
Sardinia, Austria, and Russia, the total 
amount of $515,000,000. 
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ORIGINAL. 


CALEB. 


This peygonage calls to our mind a time 
and a people of no ordinary interest. 
For years Israel had been wandering in 
joyous freedom from her former oppresson, 
for years God had sustained them by his 
kind and caring hand, had preserved them 
from all danger, had guided them on their 
way, had divided the waters of the Red 
Sea for them, and led them safely through, 
protected them by his power, rained ‘ man- 
na’ down from heaven, quenched their 
burning thirst with water from the flinty 
rock, performed ‘ many miracles and mighty 
wonders’ before their face, had been a cloud 
of light to them and a cloud of darkness to 
their enemies, and at length had brought 
them in sight of the ‘promised land.’— 
Nothing now remained but to go up and 
possess it, but how forcibly are we remind- 
ed of the fallen nature of man ;—after all 
that God had done for them they refused 
to go up till the land had been searched 
out! What distrust and want of faith! as 
if the God that had sustained, guided, and 
preserved them, was not able to drive out 
their enemies before them ! 
But let us not judge them too harshly, 
but rather remember that they possessed 
not the advantages which we enjoy, neither 
had they that knowledge of God and his 
divine attributes, which is so frecly given 
in his own sacred Word, but had been sur 
rounded and connected with an idolatrous 
and heathen people ; and if they, situated 
as they were, provoked God to wrath by 
their rebellion, what can we expect, or 
what excuse can we offer who daily, hour- 
ly sin against him? 

Their request was granted, and twelve 
spies were sent out. Caleb, the son of 


the number. He was at this time 40 years 
old; he had been with Israel in their bon- 
dage, had passed with them through the 
Red Sea, had been under the guidance and 
teachings of Moses, and now, unlike the 
others, was ready to enter the ‘goodly 


strong their opposers. 


conquest was completed, and the 
vided, Caleb applied for his share, 





Stafford’s estimate, thus bringing the total ' 


was exempted from the general curse 


Jephunneh, of the tribe of Judah, was of 


land,’ but willingly aided the spies in their 
work. After forty days had elapsed they 
returned, bringing with them some of the 
products of the soil, as evidences of its 
fertility. Ten of the exploring party, how- 
ever, represented the inhabitants as very 
numerous and gigantic, Caleb, on the other 
hand, maintained that they were able t 
go up and possess it, for God would surely 
prove faithful to his promises, however 
At length the peo 
ple, excited to madness by the false repre 
sentations of these ten, and the firm ad- 
herence to the truth by Caleb and Joshua, 
were on the point of stoning them to death, 
when Jehovah interposed by a visible dis- 
play of his glory, which intimidated them 
for the moment, when God expressed his 
displeasure by sentencing them all—except 
Joshua and Caleb—to die in the wilder 
ness, ere they came to the ‘ promised land. 
Forty and five years afterwards, when the 
land di- 
remind- 
ing Joshua of God’s promise by which . 
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the people. His request was granted, and 
he accordingly attacked and subdued 
‘Kirjath-arba,’ ascribing the glory of the 
conquest to God. As we read no more of 
Caleb, it is probable he spent the remain- 
der of his life here, till called away to the 
‘Promised Land’ above, there to mingle 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and join 
them in their songs of praise and love. 
Tamworth, N. H. J. W. K. 


A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 


The second volume of Irving’s Life of 
Washington has just been published.— 
From it we cull the following anecdote. 
At the time Gen. Washington had his head- 
quarters in Cambridge : 

“ A large party of Virginia riflemen, who 
had recently arrived in camp, were strol- 
ling about Cambridge, and viewing the col- 
legiate buildings, now turned into barracks. 
Their half-Indian equipments and fringed 
and ruffed hunting garbs provoked the 
merriment of some troops from Marblehead, 
chiefly fishermen and sailors, who thought 
nothing equal to the round jacket and 
trowsers. A bantering ensued between 
them. ‘There was snow upon the ground, 
and the snowballs began to fly when jokes 
were wanting. The parties waxed warm 
with the contest. They closed and came 
to blows; both sides were reinforced, and 
in a little while at least a thousand were 
at fisticuffs, and there was a tumult in the 
camp worthy of the days of Homer. ‘ At 
thisjuncture,’ writes our informant, ‘Wash- 
ington made his appearance, whether by 
accident or design I never knew. I saw 
none of his aids with him; his black 
servant was just behind him mounted.— 
He threw the bridle of his own horse into 
his servant’s hands, sprang from his seat, 
rushed into the thickest of the melee, seiz- 
ed two tall, brawny riflemen by the throat, 
keeping them at arm’s length, talking to 
and shaking them.’ 

As they were from his own province, he 
may have felt peculiar responsibility for 
their good conduct; they were engaged, 
too, in one of those sectional brawls which 
were his especial abhorrence ; bis repri- 
mand must, therefore, have been a vehe- 
ment one. He was commanding in his 
serenest moments, but irresistible in his 
bursts of indignation. On the present oc- 
casion, we are told, his appearance and 
strong handed rebuke put an instant end 
tothe tumult. The combatants dispersed 
in all directions, and in lesg than three 
minutes none remained on the ground but 
the two he had collared.” 











Nursery. 
 ‘BESSIE. 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


What sight is more delightful than a 
group of brothers and sisters playing to- 
gether, amusing and interesting each other, 
when they are guided and governed by the 
law ofkindness; when they strive to obey 
the gospel rule, “* Be kindly affectioned one 
to another, in honor preferring one an- 
other ?”” 

Many of you, dear children, who read 
these letters, have a beloved brother or 
sister, perhaps you have several, towards 
whom you can fulfil this charming precept. 
There is nothing which more effectually 
destroys the peace and happiness of a fa- 
mily than quarrelling children; brothers 
and sisters who consult their own happi- 
hess, and are not willing to make a sacri- 
fice for each other’s good. 

I will relate to you the history of little 
Bessie, and what she accomplished in the 
family to which she belonged. 

Mr. Palmer lived in a pleasant country 
town not far from Boston. When his 
youngest child was but a few months old 
his wife died, and the poor children’ were 
motherless. An aged aunt came to reside 
in the family, who soon became so doating- 
ly fond of the little ones, that, in her eyes, 
they could never do wrong. Sometimes, 
when the noise was too loud, or when 
Francis, the oldest, had thrown his sister 
to the floor, and Sarah, in turn, sprang up 
and struck him, she would say, softly,— 
“Don’t dears! Play pretty, now, and I’ll 

uy you some sugar-plums.” 

But, as they knew this was the extent 
of her authority, they never gave heed to 
her gentle admonitions. 

When Ellen, the baby. was three years 














old, Mr. Palmer married again, and the 
young mother soon found she had under- 
taken an almost hopeless task. She talk- 
ed with the children; she kindly reproved 
them for their unkind treatment of each 
other; but her words were like water spilt 
upon the ground. The habit of quarrel- 
ling only strengthened as they grew older, 
and the mother sighed as she looked for- 
ward to their future lives. At length she 
determined to administer chastisement, and 
did so after a very dreadful quarrel between 
Francis and Sarah; but their aunt, who 
was now extremely childish, took their 
part, and more than undid all the good she 
hoped to accomplish. 

By and by another little sister was ad- 
ded to the family, and this one the young 
mother determined, by the blessing of God, 
should be brought up to live in peace with 
those around her. Every day, when she 
had washed her darling, and laid her in 
the neat cradle, she lifted up her heart to 
God that the dear child might in some way 
be a blessing to her brothers and sisters; 
and her prayers seemed answered at once, 
for the rude, noisy Francis, and the fretful 
Sarah, stepped on tiptoe to the darkened 
room of their mother, that they might take 
a peep at the dear treasure it contained.— 
And when, as it began to take notice, and 
would return their caresses by a little story, 
such as babies love to tell, their delight 
was unbounded. 

Mrs. Palmer was exceedingly pleased at 
their fondness for their sister, and skilfully 
made it an occasion of reward. She soon 
found that no punishment was so great as 
being excluded from the nursery and care 
of the baby. 

When Bessie was a year old, she, for 
the first time witnessed quarrelling be- 
tween her brother and sisters. She was 
sitting upon the floor, amusing herself with 
a basket of toys, when they had a sudden 
falling out, and began to strike each other, 
and to scream with all their might. 


Poor little Bessie! She dropped her 
toys, her lips quivered, while she shook 
from fright, until, at a renewed scream from 
Sarah, she began to cry with such violence, 
that the whole household assembled to 
learn the cause. She sobbed and cried 
until they feared she would have convul- 
sions, and at length fell asleep perfectly 
exhausted. The frightened children con- 
fessed their quarrelling had been the cause, 
and Mrs. Palmer eagerly embraced the op- 
portunity to point out to them the sin as 
well as the danger of their conduct. She 
appealed to them, by their love of their 
dear little sister, to restrain their tempers, 
and try to cultivate love for each other 
such as they felt for the baby. ‘* You are 
each ready,” she added, ‘to give up any- 
thing you have, if she holds out her hands 
for it; and when she was sick you walked 
softly about the house, lest your noise 
should make her worse. Now only think 
what a happy family we should be if you, 
Francis and Sarah, and you, too, little El- 
len, should love each other as much as you 
do Bessie! She will soon be old enough 
to imitate ; and if you cannot learn to be 
kind, so as to teach her to be so, I shall 
have to keep her by herself, for I cannot 
have her learn to be a naughty girl.” 

For many months the children remem- 
bered what their mother had said, and if 
suddenly betrayed into speaking rudely or 
unkindly, in the presence of their sister, 
would glance at her to see if she noticed it. 
When Bessie began to call them by name, 
and could say little words, they were de- 
lighted to hear her repeat them again and 
again. When she was little more than 
two years old, Francis was proud to say he 
had taught her to repeat her first sentence. 
It was this: ‘* Please love Bessie.” This 
the sweet child said over and over again 
to every member of the family circle, and 
then clapped her hands and laughed aloud 
at the joy she witnessed. There was no 
need for her to say “ Please love Bessie,” 
for she was dearly loved by every member 
of the family ; and even aunt Sally confea- 
sed she was “the sweetest little thing” 
she “‘ ever set eyes on.” A few days after 
Francis came into the room in search of a 
book ; Ellen was sitting quietly in her low 
chair, looking at the pictures it contained, 
when her brother caught it roughly out of 
her hands; Ellen began to cry, but Fran- 
cis, glancing at his darling sister, said, 
** Hush, Ellen, you’ll frighten Bessie.” 

The little girl grew very red, as if she 
were going to givea loud scream, and then, 





as her brother ran to soothe her, lisped out, 
‘**Pease love Ellen.” Francis was de- 
lighted, and bent down to kiss her, forget- 
ting all his haste to read his book. But 
no, the little miss withheld her red lips, 
and kept pointing to Ellen as she repeated 
** Pease love Ellen;’’ nor would she be 
satisfied until he called Ellen, kissed her, 
and gave her the book. Then the little 
peace-maker danced up and down in her 
glee, and willingly went back to her old 
tune, ‘* Pease love Bessie.” 

The influence of this lovely child was so 
great that by the time she could talk plain, 
and tell them how very dearly she loved 
them, they had gradually learned to be 
kind and forbearing to each other, even as 
they were to her, and now form one of the 
happiest families that I am acquainted 
with. Dear children, try to imitate little 
Bessie, and be kind to one another. 

[Mother's Assistant. 








Parental. 
DANGEROUS CRITICISMS. 


Whoever accompanies a congregation 
which has just been dismissed from church, 
may hear a great variety of criticisms on the 
sermon. These ordinarily refer more to 
the manner of delivery, and the style of 
compositibn, than to the Scriptural handling 
of the subject, or the practical character of 
the discourse. There is a way of discus- 
sing the merits of a sermon, which has just 
been delivered, which is eminently proper 
and profitable. There is another way, 
which is not only injudicious, but danger- 
ous to the spiritual welfare, especially of the 
unconverted. 

The recital of an actual occurrence will 
be the best illustration of our meaning. A 
pious lady once left a church in this city, 
in company with her husband, who was 
not a professor of religion. She was a wo- 
man of unusual vivacity, with a keen per- 
ception of the ludicrous, and often playful- 
ly sarcastic. As they walked along toward 
home, she began to make some amusing 
and spicy comments on the sermon, which 
a stranger, a man of very ordinary talents, 
and awkward manner, had preached that 
morning, in the absence of the pastor.— 
After running on in this vein of sportive 
criticism for some time, surprised at the 
profound silence of her husband—she turn- 
ed, and looked up in his face. He was in 
tears. That sermon had sent an arrow of 
conviction to his heart! Let the reader 
imagine the anguish of the conscience- 
stricken wife—thus arrested in the act of 
ridiculing a discourse, which had been the 
means of awakening the anxiety of her un- 
converted husband ! 

Incalculable harm is done by these in- 
considerate criticisms. Many a child has 
gone home from church full of trembling 
solicitude about eternal things—longing, 
perhaps, to throw itself into the arms of 
the parent, and ask, ‘‘ What must I do to 
be saved ?”’—only to have all concern chil- 
led, and all convictions chased away by the 
captious or mirth-moving criticisms of the 
father and mother. Many an unconverted 
wife or husband, many an impenitent 
friend, has thus had all interest dissipated 
by those who were perhaps at that very 
time praying for their salvation. 

Let this admonition be a word in sea- 
son to those church members who have 
unconverted children, relatives and friends. 

[ Central Presbyterian. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


What can be more beautiful and holy 
than a mother’s love? How pure and un- 
selfish,—with what ecstacy does she clasp 
her first darling babe to her bosom,—-with 
what eagerness does she watch for the first 
lisping accents of childhood; and with 
what pride does she gaze on its dawning 
beauty. But when, from her fond arms, 
her cherished one is torn,—yet warm with 
her last embrace,—and placed beneath the 
cold sod which hides it forever from her 
sight, then does it seem as if her very life 
would go with it? With what speechless 
agony does she bend over its little coffin 
for the last time, and gaze on that little 
form, which of late was so full of buoyancy 
and beauty! How she misses its sweet 
silvery laugh, which was wont to greet her 
—the twining of its soft dimpled arms 
about her neck—the rose-bud lips with 
their sweet kisses. How often does she 











| eye rests on those things. 


listen unconsciously for its tiny tread upon 
the soft carpet. Its playthings, and the 
empty cradle, all speak of the absent one. 
What a void there is in her heart, as her 
* Where shall 
the bereaved mother turn for consolation ?’ 
She has wealth, perhaps, and beauty, and 
a large circle of friends, who smile upon 
her, in prosperity, and condole with hey in 
her bereavement, but what cares she for 
these ? Of what value are they to her, 
since they will not bring back her loved 
one to her arms? Would they not all be 
cheerfully resigned if her child could be 
brought back to her? Oh! how little do 
we appreciate a mother’s love while living! 
Not till she is gone forever from our sight, 
do we awake to find the priceless gem we 
have lost! Who can look unmoved on a 
mother? who, after the unspeakable af- 
fection and care, with which she has foster- 
ed us through helpless infancy, and guided 
us through childhood, can speak lightly of 
a mother? What love is more faithful? 
Though friends forsake, and shame brand 
thy brow, she will cling to you; her arms 
are ever ready to receive you. It is her 
gentle soothing voice that brings the mis- 
guided one back to the path of virtue and 
honor. It is her kind hand that smooths 
the pillow of pain, and wipes the damp 
that gathers on our-brow. Oh! speak not 
of others’ love ; it cannot surpass that of a 
mother! What can be purer than her ca- 
resses? or more angelic than her smile ? 
The memory of a mother’s love and kind- 
ness, will warm and thrill with pure enjoy- 
ment, as some incident of the past awakes 
within us the soft tones of a mother's voice. 
The memory of her kindness will continue 
with us till life’s pilgrimage on earth is 
done. 
A mother’s Jove! a fadeless light, 

That glimmers o’er our weary way ; 
A star amid the clouds of night ; 

An ever-burning, quenchless ray. 
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SPARE THE BIRDS. 


Mr. T. Glover lately read a highly interest- 
ing paper upon the subject ef “ entomology as 
applied to agriculture,” before the U. S. Agri- 
cultural Society, in which the following para- 
graph occurs: 

Here let me put in a special plea for in- 
sectiverous birds, which appear to have 
been sent to keep the ‘ balance of power,’ 
in insect life, which insects would otherwise 
multiply to such a degree as to be perfectly 
unbearable, and render the agriculturalist’s 
toil entirely useless. A farmer keeps a 
watch-dog to guard his premises, and cats 
to kill rats and mice in his granary and 
barn; yet he suffers any ‘unfeathered bi- 
ped’ to tear down his fence in order to get 
a chance shot at robin, wren, or blue bird 
which may be unfortunate enough to be on 
his premises ; and yet these very birds do 
him more good that either dog or cat, work- 
ing diligently from morn till dark, killing 
and destroying insectsinjurious to his crops, 
which, if not thus thinned out, would even- 
tually multiply to such an extent as to 
leave him scarcely any crop whatever. Birds 
are accused of eating cherries and other 
fruits. True; but the poor birds merely 
take a tythe of the fruit to pay for the tree, 
which but for their unceasing efforts would 
otherwise have been killed in its infancy. 
To exemplify the utility of birds, I will give 
one or two instances that have occurred 
under my own observation. Some years 
ago I took a fancy to keep bees ; accord- 
ingly hives were procured and books read 
upon the subject. 

One day a king bird, or bee martin, was 
observed to be very busy about the hives, 
apparently snapping up every straggling 
bee he could find. Indignant at such a 
breach of hospitality, as his nest was on the 
premises, I hastened to the house to pro- 
cure a gun to shoot the marauder. When 
I returned I perceived a grayish bird on the 
bushy top of a tree, and, thinking it was 
the robber, I fired, and down dropped a 
poor innocent little Phoebe bird. Hoping 
to find some consolation to my conscience 
for having committéd this most foul mur- 
der, I inwardly accused the poor little Pho- 
be of having also killed the bees; and, 
having determined to ascertain the fact 

by dissecting the bird, it was found to be 
full of the striped cucumber bugs, and not 





one single bee. Here I had killed the very 
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bird which had been working for me the 
whole season, and perfectly innocent of the 
crime for which it had been sacrificed. Af- 
ter this circumstance I determined never to 
let a gun be fired on the premises, except- 
ing on special occasions; and at present 
the place is perfectly crowded during spring, 
summer and autumn, with the feathered 
songsters, which build their nests even in 
my very porch, and bring up their young 
perfectly fearless of mankind ; and although 
cherries, strawberries, &&c., do suffer, yet 
the insects are not a quarter as numerous 
and troublesome as they were formerly. 
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IT AFFECTS ME HERE! 


Some years since there used to be seen a 
large Steamer driving rapidly on her way from 
Constantinople to Smyrna. On her deck was a 
multitude of people of different countries.— 
Among them was a Pasha, a high officer among 
the Turks. Like many of his well educated 
countrymen, he spoke fluently in French and 
Italian. Conversation turned upon the Scrip- 
tures. The Turk, in the progress of the dis- 
cussion, used these words: “ When I read this 
book, it strangely affects me here and here !”— 
pointing to his head and his heart. 

That blessed Volume spoke— 

1. To his head—his understanding. “The 
entrance of thy word giveth light.” It speaks 
to the reason of every one it addresses. “ Come 
let us reason together,” is its language to all 
men. It makes all men who seriously listen to 
its words, see the reasonableness of every thing 
it affirms. It spoke to the head—the intellect 
of that Turk. 

2. But it also spoke to his heart. “It af- 
fects me strangely ;” said he. It enlightened 
his conscience, moved his feelings, roused his 
sensibilities. It made his soul answer to its ap- 
peals, It produced strange feelings in that de- 
luded follower of Mahommed. The Koran, his 
own chief religious book, never made him feel 
so; it had no life because it was a lie, and not 
the truth. But the Word of God is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two edged 
sword. 

These strange feelings which the word of 
God awakened in this Turk several years ago, 
it is now more extensively awakening in the 
minds of many of his own nation, and of other 
nations in that part of the world. Indeed, such 
has been the Providence of God in behalf of his 
word, that whereas, it was once hated and des- 
pised, it is now beginning tu run to and fro un- 
hindered in the land. Indeed the Turks them- 
selves are selling it. Were you, the next hour 
to walk over the bridge connecting Galata with 
Constantinople, you would find an old Turk 
with Bibles on his stand, in different languages, 
and calling out to the passers by to come and 
buy them. In a single week, at one end of 
this bridge, a young man sold twenty-four 
copies of the Turkish New Testament, and 
eleven of the Turkish Psalms. And never has 
the door been so widely opened in those Eastern 
regions as now, for the spread of the word of 
God. Thousands, and tens of thousands of 
Bibles and Testaments have circulated within 
a short time among the different nations whom 
the war has gathered in the neighborhood of 
the Black Sea. 

That blessed Book strangely affected that 
Turkish Pasha. So it has and will others and 
and more and more of his deluded countrymen. 
The Koran’s delusive light will grow more and 
more dim before this rising Sun of righteous- 
ness. Our Missionaries are speeding its flight 
into every part of that dark empire. In more 
than fifty places are its truths now publicly 
preached without restraint. Jt shall yet turn 
every Mosque into a Temple of the Lord. H. 








A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF PRINCIPLE. 


Topsfield, Ms., April 10, 1856. 

A little boy in the village of T——, was so- 
licited to aid the missionary cause, and not hav- 
ing any money by him at the time, borrowed 
15 cents to give, and the same day sought em- 
ployment, in order to earn the money he had 

iven. The noble-hearted little fellow soon 
ound an employer, and most diligently did he 
chop and shovel ice for three hours, while the 
sweat stood in drops on his face, and his play- 
mates urging him to come to play; but steadily 
and cheerfully he labored on, nor would he 








stop to rest, although requested to rest a little 
while by his employer. His reply to him was, 
*T am working for missionaries, and I must 
earn the money for them before { rest.” If 
such a high and noble principle as this should 
pervade the hearts of Christians, the Gospel 
would soon be preached throughout the world. 
[Communicated.} A Frienp. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Thompson, Ct, April 18, 1856. 
My dear Mr. Willis.—Having received your 
Youth’s Companion for sixteen years, till my 
youngest child has grown to womanhood, and 
cash become rather scarce, I feel constrained 
to ask a discontinuance from date. 1 fondly 
hope you may live many years to bless your 
readers, as editor, and that your paper, if it con- 
tinues to be what it has been, will live more 
years after you are dead, than your age, multi- 
plied into mine. My age is almost sixty-one 
years. Yours affectionately, Moses Curtis. 
Enfield, Ct., April 16, 1856. 
Mr. Willis.—Your very interesting paper is 
received and read with great pleasure by my- 
self and all of our family, and we should miss 
it much, were its weekly visits to be discon- 
tinued. We have taken it eight years in sister 
Hannah’s name, and now will you please direct 
it to Nancy P. Cuapin. 
Dizfield, Me., April 16, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed you will find 
one dollar for the Companion another year. I 
am happy to see by the Companion that you 
think you may be able to conduct it another 
year, | hope you may be many years. 
From yours respectfully, Daniex Lissy. 











Variety. 

A THRILLING INCIDENT. 

Rev. Mr. Jacobs, the Ojibwa Missionary now 
in Boston, related the following incident at the 
Bowdoin Street Vestry, on Fast day afternoon : 

There were two brother, he said, among the 
Ojibwas, who were conjurers. One of them 
having become a convert to Christianity, re- 
nounced the practice of his art. This gave 
great offence to the other brother, and he de- 
clared that he would tomahawk the Missionary 
the first time that he saw him. A threat of 
this sort by an Indian is not a vain thing. The 
conjurer came into a meeting where the Mis- 
sionary was to officiate, with his tomahawk in 
his hand. One of the Indians came to Mr. 
Jacobs, in the midst of his sermon, and request- 
ed him to stop, forthe man had come into the 
meeting to kill him; but he still kept on. The 
conjurer started from his seat to carry into 
effect his murderous design. Mr. Jacobs re- 
quested him to stop until he had finished his 
sermon, saying that after that he should be 
ready. fle closed his eyes, expecting every 
moment to feel the stroke of the tomahawk.— 
After a few minutes he heard a cry of distress ; 
and opening his eyes, he saw that it was the 
conjurer prostrate, and crying for mercy. In 
about two days, he obtained peace in believing. 
He is now a preacher of the faith which he 
once endeavored to destroy.—[ Traveller. 

———>—_—_ 


SINGULAR MONUMENT. 


Elkanah Watson. in his memoirs, states that 
the magistracy of Devizes, a large market town 
in England, erected a monument to commemo- 
rate a striking interposition of Divine judgment. 
The fact perpetuated by the inscription is this: 
A woman having purchased some commodities 
in the market, upon payment being demanded, 
an altercation ensued, when she uttered the 
imprecation—‘ May God strike me dead if I 
have not paid it!’ She fell down and imme- 
diately expired, and in the clenched hand, 
which she had impiously raised to heaven to 
attest her perjury, was found the money in con- 
troversy. ‘Facts like this,’ says Mr. Watson, 
‘bear fearful and powerful admonition of the 
interposition of an Omniscient God in the af- 
fairs of man.’—[ Transcript. 

—a 


AN AFFECTING SCENE. 


‘When Admiral Van Huell, a Protestant, of 
whom Bonaparte entertained the highest opin- 
ion, went over to London, a few years after the 
battle of Waterloo, to represent the Protestant 
Bible Society of France at the annual meeting 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, he 
and Admiral Gambier met on the platform.— 
The last time they had met was in deadly bat- 
tle on the ocean. Then they met as enemies, 
amid the roar of cannon and all the accompani- 
ments of bloody contest. But now they met as 
friends, as brethren in the faith of a common 
Savior, and to advocate and promote his _glori- 
ous reign—a ‘reign of righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ The scene was 
deeply affecting. They rushed into each 
other’s arms, and wept greatly, and that in the 
presence of a great concourse of people.’ 


ee 


CURIOUS BIRD’S NEST. 


We saw at the store of Mr. J. H. Thacher 
this week, the nest of the Baya, or Bottle-nested 
Sparrow, just brought from India. The nest, 
more than a foot in length, is formed in a very 
ingenious manner, by long grass woven in the 








| ward, and suspended by 


| the young brood from serpents and birds of 
; prey. 


shape of a bottle, with the neck hanging down- 
the other end to a 
flexible branch, the more effectually to secure 


The nest contains two apartments, ap- 
propriated to different purposes. In one, a 
chamber to which there is a very small en- 
trance, the hen performs the process of incuba- 
tion; another consists of a thatched roof, and 
covering a perch without a bottom, is occupied 
by the male, who with his chirping note cheers 
the female during her maternal duties. This 
nest is of curious workmanship, and a most 
striking evidence of the natural mechanical in- 
stincts of the beautiful feathered tribe. 
[Portsmouth Journal. 


—_———_ 


THE PIG AND THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Mr. Gosse, in the History of the Birds of 
Jamacia, gives an amusing account of the 
mocking bird. The hogs are, it seems, the 
creatures that give him most annoyance. They 
are ordinarily fed upon the inferior oranges, the 
fruit being shaken down to them in the even- 
ing; hence they acquire the habit of resorting 
to the orange tree for a lucky wind-fall. The 
mocking-bird, feeling nettled at the intrusion, 
flies down and begins pecking away at the hog 
with all its might. Piggy, not understanding 
the matter, but pleased with the titillation, 
gently lies down and turns up his broad side to 
enjoy it. The poor bird gets inan agony of 
distress, pecks and pecks again, but increases 
the enjoyment of the luxurious intruder, and is 
at last compelled to give it up in despair. 

——_— 


A DANGEROUS BONNET. 

An eminent English physician says :— 

I have to lament the great increase amongst 
the female part of my practice of the tic dolo- 
reux in the forehead, loss of sight, and great 
suffering in the ear, induced, I firmly believe, 
from the present absurd fashion of dressing the 
neck instead of the head. During the past 
month I have been in attendance upon two 
lovely girls with tic doloreux in the forehead, 
and several others with similar complaints. It 
is high time this frivolous bonnet of the pre- 
sent day should be done away with. 

—_—~———. 


BIBLE LESSON. 


The importance of accepting the gospel in- 
vitations immediately. 

“ Behold, now is the accepted time ; behold, 
now is the day of salvation.” 2 Cor. 6, 2. 

“‘ Wherefore the Holy Ghost saith, To-day if 
ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. 
But exhort one another daily, while it is called 
To-day ; \est any of you be hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin.” Heb. 3: 7, 8, 13. 

“ Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him while he is near.” Isa. 55: 6. 

“Take no thought, saying, ‘ What shall we 
eat ? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewith- 
all shall we be clothed? For your Heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Matt. 6: 31—33. 


———>—_— 


FINE FOR PROFANE SWEARING. 


In the town of Liberty, in Texas, a fine of 
$25 is imposed upon every man who utters an 
oath in the presence of a woman. It would be 
still better if the punishment were extended to 
those who commit the offence in the presence 
of their children. To any who have a son ora 
daughter, it is painful to pass along our streets, 
and witness the profanity which tender child- 
hood is compelled to hear. 

—j— 


CLIPPINGS. 


Treaty or Peace.—The eagle’s quill with 
which the seven copies of the Treaty of Peace 
are said to be signed, (one for each of the con- 
tracting powers,) is to be formally presented to 
the Empress Eugenia. [This will be quite a 
feather in her cap.|—Ed. of Companion. 

Conunprums.—W by is a furnished chamber 
like ariver? Because it has a bed. 

Why was the search for Franklin like a cor- 
rupt tree ? Because it was fruitless, 

Why are large rivers like trees ? 
they have branches. 

Why is a fool’s speech like a poor man’s 
pocket? Because it wants sense (cents.) 

Why is the Caspian sea like a prisonto a 
prisoner? Because it has no outlet. 

Percuance.—A fashionable iady at a water- 
ing-place had a favorite lap-dog, which she 
called Perchance. ‘A singular nanie for your 
beautiful pet, madam; where did you find it? 
‘O, drawled she, most exquisitely, ‘it was 
named for Byron’s dog. You remember where 
he speaks of it, and says: “ Perchance, my 
dog, will how].”” 


Because 


Suspicious tailor to a suspected customer. 
“ Make you a coat, sir? Oh, yes, sir, with the 
greatest pleasure. There, just stand in that 
position, please, and look right upon that sign 
while I take your measure.” Sign reads— 
(Terms Cash.) 


Puritry.— Young ladies should guard them- 
selves against undue familiarity, however in- 
nocent. Purity, that blushes unconsciously, 
like the summer rose, is the guardian angel of 
maiden life. 


Hasty.—A gentleman recently addressed a 
passionate billet-dour to a Jady, to which wags 
added the following postcript:—*‘ Please to 
send a speedy answer to this, as I have some. 
body else in my eye !” 

How would you paint an absent minded lite. 
rary friend? Ina brown study. 


Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


SPRING. 


There’s not upon this earth of ours, a thing 
That calleth up within the heart more pure 
And holy feelings, than the first bright flowers 
Of Spring. Who can see them peeping out 
Their heads fromunderneaththe withered leaves, 
Like smiling messengers of love, and yet 
Not feel it in his heart to love and praise 
The Maker of our bright and lovely world? 
How truly one may call 
The flowers the “ alphabet of angels, who 
By them do ever write on hills and fields 
Mysterious truths.” They whisper gladness, love 
And joy, to hearts by sorrow blighted, and 
They tell of beauty in a brighter home, 
Where fadeless flowers in Heavenly gardens 


bloom, 


In that Eternal Spring beyond the sky. £. w. 8, 
—_—_—@—_ 


__ A MOTHER’S WISH 
Tread lightly, for our child in slumber lies, 
Sleep has surprised those lately laughing eyes, 
Some happy thought was passing t rough her 
breast, 
And with the “ Angel Whisper” sunk to rest; 
Now while she lies, unconscious of our care, 
Join with me, dearest, in a mother’s prayer : 
It is not beauty for my child I crave— 
The brightest flowers find but an early grave; 
I — ow place “ Fame’s” wreath upon her 
ead— 

The cypress, with the laurel, poison shed ; 
Nor wealth, nor learning should the dowry be, 
Bat truth, and love, and holy purity. 
Oh, “ Power Supreme,” who sent this gift to me, 
Teach me, O Lord, to make it worthy Thee ! 
Strengthen her mind against temptation’s lure— 
Teach her the martyr’s patience to endure ; 
A lion’s courage grant, to dare the right ; 
An eagle’s vision to see truth aright ; 
A serpent’s cunning, error to descry ; 
But, with these gifts, a child’s simplicity. 
Then when the path of life is trod, 
And she is called from hence to meet her God, 
When ignis fatuus lights but shine in vain, 
And death or falsehood can no more give pain, 
When all the storms of life have passed her o’er, 
And her light bark is making for the shore— 
Oh, then its guide, its holy helmsman be, 
And let its course point Heavenward, to Thee. 

Nov. 23, 1849. a. & & & 


_@———. 


NOTHING i$ LOST. 
Nothing is lost ; the drop of dew 
Which trembles on the leaf or flower 
Is but exhaled to fall anew 
In summer’s thunder-shower ; 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fall of day ; 
Perhaps to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far away. 








men 








Nothing is lost—the tiniest seed 

By wild birds borne or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need, 
Wherein ’tis sown and grown, 

The language of some household song, 
The perfume of some cherished flower, 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 
To memory’s after hour. 


So with our words ; or harsh or kind, 

Uttered, they are not all forgot ; 

They have their influence on the mind, 

Pass on, but perish not. 

So with our deeds; for good or ill, 

They have their power scarce understood; 

Then let us use our better will, 

To make them rife with good ! 
J 


EVENING HYMN. 
Father, now the day is past, 
On thy child thy blessing cast; 
Near my pillow, hand in hand, 
Keep thy guardian angel band; 
And throughout the darkling night, 
Bless me with a cheerful light. 
Let me rise at morn again, 
Free from every thought of pain; 
Passing through life’s thorny way, 
Keep me, Father, day by day. 
—_—_——— 
MORNING HYMNS. 
The Lord hath kept me through the night, 
And brought. me to the morning light ; 
O, may he keep me all this day, 
And make me walk in his good way. 


Again, my Father, lets me see the light, 
Again I pray that He will keep me right. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION--- Vol. XXX. 
Bound, in different styles of binding, may 
be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,25. 
One of these Volumes contains about five 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which would 
render it a very acceptable Birth-day Pres- 


























\ ent, for a good boy or girl. 
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